“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” 
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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you 

should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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Py > WE go to press, a public hearing is scheduled to be 
held at the State House, Boston, to consider Mas- 


sachusetts Senate Bill 159. This Bill sets forth the Humane 


Slaughter Law as co-sponsored by our Society. 


We would like to point out that this bill includes adequate 
safeguards for those religious groups who practice ritualistic 
slaughter methods and it is our earnest hope that the Com- 


mittee will take favorable action. 


We urge you to lend your help in the ultimate passage of 
this legislation. It is extremely urgent that you write or wire 
Senator Paul Benoit, Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
State House, Boston, and also your own Senator and Represen- 
tative, stating that you hope that Senate Bill 159 will become 


a law of our Commonwealth. 


The adoption of humane slaughter practices in Massachu- 


setts is long overdue and by working together we CAN succeed 


—and we MUST ! 


ABY CHICKS and rabbits are as- 


sociated with the Easter season 
because of that lovely mythical story of 
the rabbit that befriended a nestful of 
baby chicks after the mother hen had dis- 
appeared. The story is still recalled in 
parts of Europe by children frolicking 
around the gaily decorated Easter tree with 
its eggs of different colors. 


Thus it was that commercial interests 
began years ago to sell these live tiny 
members of the animal kingdom as pets 
for children at the Easter season. True 
they are irresistible creatures, but these 
innocent victims of trade have died by 
the thousands each year through the ig- 
norance of parents who labor under the 
delusion that children will enjoy them 
as pets. The Easter season, set aside for 
rejoicing and thoughts of kindness and 
compassion, becomes one of needless 
suffering and death because of thoughtless 
parents, and tradesmen who sell these 
helpless animals. 


Today there are excellent toy rabbits, 
chicks and ducklings that look almost real 
to serve for decorations and play, which 
children will gladly accept when it is 
explained what would happen to a live 
downy chick brought home as a pet. 
Children can scarcely be expected to un- 
derstand the suffering they would be caus- 
ing, unless a wise and informed parent 
makes it clear to the child. The fault 
lies first with the adults who buy and thus 
encourage stores to enter this field at the 
Easter season. 


These men and women are either cal- 
lous or, perhaps more often, ignorant of 
the cruelty involved. Their only thought 
is in pleasing a little boy or girl during a 
period of the year when mercy and kind- 
ness should be paramount in the minds of 
all. 
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Picture, if you can, a home on Easter 
morning, with the children overjoyed at 
having a new pet. They naturally want 
to handle it and, with youthful exuber- 
ance, they grab it in their hands and 
squeeze it to them. In protest the chick 
chirps loudly or the rabbit kicks with all 
its might—their only way of expressing 
pain. And as they try to free themselves, 
the child’s grasp only becomes tighter. 


If the children are accustomed to cats 
or dogs, their next thought is to play with 
their new pets just as they do with Rover 
or Tabby. But play is not instinctive to 
chicks or rabbits and at the first oppor- 
tunity they will seek seclusion under fur- 
niture or in a corner. Children tire soon 


Cruelty 


AT 


of this lack of cooperation and desert the 
new toy for something more exciting. So, 
if the chick, or rabbit escapes injury from 
too much and too forceful handling, it 
soon becomes a victim of neglect. Ac- 
tually, no home is suited to the bringing 
up of one of these creatures. They even- 
tually become just a nuisance to both 
children and parents. 


All along the line, in this traffic of 
Easter pets, animals are subjected to 
suffering through unnatural conditions. 
These creatures are placed on store coun- 
ters where they are subjected to handling 
by anyone passing by. The clerk in 
charge usually knows little or nothing 
about their care. 


But the humanitarian aspect is not the 
only one in this case. The food require- 
ments of the nation necessitate maximum 
output of animal protein foods. Failure 
to bring baby chicks or rabbits to matur- 
ity wastes both labor and supplies and 
the sale of these creatures and consequent 
untimely death destroys a potential supply 
of meat and eggs. 

Dealers should realize that a tremen- 
dous amount of adverse advertising ac- 
crues from Easter pet sales. Animal lovers 
are legion in this country. It would be 
most distasteful to them to deal with a 
store that so offends their sense of justice. 

Now that the Easter season is approach- 
ing, our Society urges all establishments 
handling newly hatched chicks (and 
ducklings) not to sell these frail young 
creatures to persons intending to make 
Easter presents or favors of them, and also 
not to allow them to fall into the hands 
of children or others not having proper 
facilities for their feeding and care. 
Courts in other states have declared the 
act of selling such chicks, under the above 
conditions, to be in violation of the anti- 
cruelty laws. 

The Society asks all dealers who intend 
to handle chicks or ducklings at this 
season to cooperate in protecting them to 
the extent that they will refuse to sell in 
quantities of less than six; and, further- 
more that cach purchaser be instructed 
how properly to feed and care for them. 

In 1947 Massachusetts enacted a new 
law relative to the coloring of baby chicks 
and ducklings and their sale in lots of 
less than six. The law imposes a fine of 
not more than one hundred dollars for its 
violation. 


For a reprint of this article please write 
to: 


The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Having a dog in the bathroom, bedroom 


and livingroom might cause anyone to... 


bare the 


By Meredyth Jo Ward 


(<4 H where, oh where has my little 
dog gone, 


Oh where, oh where can he be?” 


This may have happened in the song, 
but it has never happened to me—not 
for long. 

I'll never forget when other girls in col- 
lege hung pictures of men, of all varieties, 
on their walls, I hung pictures of dogs, 
of all varieties, on my walls—inside the 
closet door like beautiful checkered wall- 
paper. Oh yes, I truly love dogs, but I 
love dogs in their right place! 

Did you ever have a dog in the bath- 
room, a dog in the bedroom, or a dog in 
the living room? A dog—did I say? 
No, not a dog—many dogs! These are 
not my dogs. No, not one of these dogs 
belongs to me, my husband, my four boys 
or even to my mother. These dogs all 
belong to other people. Do I collect 
other people’s dogs? I should say not! 
These are sick, injured, boarders, and dogs 
to be put to sleep. 


Now, take the dog in the bathroom. 


: 
nd 


Jody and Peggy are friends. 


April, 1960 


No, don’t take him—her, I mean! She’s 
staying here to have her puppies, but will 
she ever cooperate? Not on your life! 
Peggy growls every time I go into the 


One of our recuperating patients. 


bathroom. She thinks that it belongs to 
her. 


“Now, please, Peggy dear—Jody, you 
remember Jody, my nice little boy—he 
has to go to the ‘toy-toy.’” 

Will Peggy get in the shower on her 
blanket and proceed to have her nice, little 
pups and quit growling? Whose bath- 
room is this? 

Then there’s Pepper, who insists on 
hopping around the kitchen on those 
three legs. If he only weren’t a casted 
great dane! 

Dogs can say so much with just a 
wag of the tail, a growl, a “woof woof,” 
or just a baring of the teeth. “... Give 


No more puppies in the shower for Peggy. 


him a face cheerful like unto my wagging 
tail . . .” in “A Dog’s Prayer for His 
Master.” 

The author undoubtedly never had a 
dog bite him when he stepped on his 
tail. Well, I have, and in the middle of 
the night when the baby was howling 
whether to cry over my bitten foot, get 
the baby, or crack the baby’s bottle over 
my sleeping husband—a veterinarian! 


The only ladies in my front room are 
always women who are waiting with their 
dogs to see the doctor. There sits pomp- 
ous, portly Mrs. Puret. “Oh, now look 
what you've done all over the doctot’s 
floor.” Did she say doctor’s floor. 


“You should have seen my Bowser on 
our last visit. Oh, I was truly ashamed 
for him! You don’t need to feel badly,” 
coos little Mrs. Dove. 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” these became my goals. Finally 
our veterinary hospital was built—my 
goals happily attained! Now each little 
dog, each big dog, each sick dog, and 
each boarding dog have their individual 
havens, and at last, we're all separated. 


Last Christmas, one mother dog had six 
of the darlingest, white, cocker puppies 
you ever saw. Yes, she had them in her 
kennel where she could have had them. 
My, how cute they were! 

Our hospital is built next door to our 
home, so— 

“Yes, Jody, you may bring in the pup- 
pies. Yes, you can bring them into the 
kitchen—bring in the mother also—.” 


I suppose I'll never learn—but I do 
have a choice! 
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Pal Came 


Church 


By Elsie Babcock Pearce 


Sunbathing on 


HE was just about the world’s most bedraggled cat, when she 

inched herself toward the quiet spot by the church steps 
behind the evergreen tree. The upper part of one hind leg was 
broken in two places, she had gashes and sores in several spots, 
her calico fur was matted with blood and dirt, and she was 
very, very thirsty. Her condition was too bad for her to feel 
hungry. How long had it been—two, three days, since the 
terrible thing had borne down upon her? It was a demon of 
bright lights, and steel, speed, noise, and whirling tires—that 
slapped her aside against the curbstone. There she had lain all 
night, somehow unnoticed in the quiet town; then she had 
pulled herself up slowly, ever so slowly, toward the houses 
nearby. From that time on, she had been hiding, as animals 
will, when hurt, as far from noise and people as possible. 

Now at last, when she knew she could go no further, she 
had found a truly quiet and peaceful spot back from the street 
by the church steps. Some unseen Hand must have guided her 
there on that particular evening; for it was at the time of the 
mid-week service, and as The Lady came out the door she 
stopped short, and looked behind the evergreen tree. What 
causd her to look? The little creature who was there had made 
no sound. 

Quickly, but gently, she was gathered into the lady's arms. 
She was taken home, cleaned thoroughly, given water, and later 
when she had rested, a little warm milk; then she was placed 
in a soft, warmly lined box next to the lady's own bed. 

Someone said, “There’s not much help for that one!” but the 
lady didn’t believe it. Next morning the veterinarian said, 
“Well, I don’t know, but we'll try!” Then because the lady 
sought to help a little stray creature, he charged her only half 
price for the very difficult job of splinting the leg. 
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her lady's lap. 


For six weeks, Pal, as the lady had named her, hopped around 
dragging her splinted leg. But she was happy now, growing 
fatter and shinier, with the pretty orange splatters standing out 
on her calico coat, like paint on the palette the lady used in 
her work. Now instead of thinking of “the lady,” Pal thought of 
her as her very own lady, her possession, and hobbled after her 
everywhere. She was grateful to be drawn up on her lady’s lap 
at every opportunity. As for the splint, Pal became rather 
proud of that. 

The came the happy day when it was to be removed. Her lady 
and the doctor both held their breath. Then Pal, free at last, 
gingerly took a few steps. The faces of the two people fell, 
“I’m afraid she'll always be lame, very lame,” the doctor said. 
“Well, do you think you'll keep her?” 


“Keep her! I should say I will!” her lady said emphatically. 
“God brought her this far, and He won't let her down now!” 


Pal and her lady went home. There had been no response to 
the story in the town newspaper, which offered to return “The 
Cat Who Came To Church” to her original owners. So Pal 
and her lady became inseparable. 


The the miracle happened; her lady’s prayers were answered, 
for Pal’s left hind leg actualy became perfect and “whole as the 
other” within a few days’ time, following the removal of the 
splint and cast. This is a true story. There are many witnesses 
to it. I know, for I am “her lady”—I call myself that, because 
that is the way she always looks at me, and is looking now, 
curled on my lap with her face turned up to me as I write in my 
notebook. She is so sensitive and intelligent a creature, that I 
can almost believe she knows I am writing about her. I think I 
will read this to her! 
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HE Clydesdale is the foremost of draft horses and one of 

the biggest and most beautiful breeds in the world. Al- 
though the breed originated in a county of Lanark, Scotland, 
the Clydesdale has had a share in helping to build America. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century, these big animals 
were used to haul heavy loads in the Oregon country. Although 
they were given the uncomplimentary name of “Oregon Lum- 
mox,” the Clydesdale claims an important share in our pioneer 
days. 

The breed was named for the River Clyde, the third longest 
river in Scotland, and the most important. The Vale of Clyde 
is famous for its horses, orchards, coal, and iron mines. The 
first stallion of the Clydesdale studbook was a horse called 
Glancer, also known as Thompson’s black horse. Glancer was 
foaled in 1836 and through his dam, a direct descendant of the 
Lochlyoch family, the breed gained great fame. Flemish stal- 
lions were imported to Scotland during the Stuart reigns and 
Flemish blood was used to improve the Clydesdale breed. 
Breeders selected Clydesdales for style, quality, feet, and legs. 
The Clydesdale traces its more immediate ancestry from the black 
stallions of Lochlyoch, imported by the Duke of Hamilton 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century. About a cen- 
tury later, the sixth Duke of Hamilton imported a dark-brown 
Flemish stallion. For many years the Lochlyoch mares were 
known throughout the country, and most of them were blacks 
or browns. The breed was imported to America after 1870. 

Along with the Shire, Suffolk, and Percheron, the Clydesdale 
is one of the main breed of English cold-blooded horses. Al- 
though the Shire is the best known and most numerous of the 
four, authorities say that the Clydesdale excells the Shire in 
quality and carriage. Clydesdales are extremely prepotent and 
pass their characteristics through their sons and daughters. 

The breed carries a good head and has a broad forehead, big 
eyes, and a beautifully-curved neck. The Clydesdale is set on 
a wide breast, and perpendicular forelegs with big, flat knees 
and a good tail setting. The breed is black or brown with white 
blazed face, white stockings, and flowing “feathers.” The 
Clydesdale has more, and bigger white markings than the Shire 
usually has. The Clydesdale’s most outstanding trait, of course, 
is his size. An average horse weighs about a ton and other 
breeds look tiny by comparison. 

When and where heavy work horses like the Clydesdale were 
developed is a matter of speculation. Authorities tell us that 


By Roberta 


C. Schwartz 


the domesticated horse was first used to pull chariots in ancient 
times, and that the animals were adapted for riding purposes 
later. In England and the other countries of Western Europe 
which Julius Caesar conquered, big work horses came to their 
highest development. The well-built roads which the Romans 
constructed prompted breeders to develop a heavy horse to haul 
loads over the roadbeds. 

In 1933, the late Augustus A. Busch, Sr., saw a six-horse hitch 
at the International Livestock Exposition at Chicago and decided 
to buy an eight-horse hitch to advertise his products. The 
Clydesdales in the photograph are owned by Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and this champion eight-horse hitch has won many horse 
shows in the United States because of the animals’ intelligence 
and quick response to the driver's commands. The driver holds 
four reins in the fingers of each hand, and he can control 
each animal individually. It takes many years to learn how to 
drive the hitch and the team is usually handled by one man 
because the horses are used to his touch and driving habits. 
Spectators are delighted by the horses’ ability to pull their heavy 
wagon through a series of quick, agile maneuvers. 


The driver can handle the Clydesdales with ease, even in the 
heaviest traffic. When fire sirens roar nearby, the horses will 
prick up their ears and show signs of nervousness, but they have 
never bolted nor kicked. The harnesses for one eight-horse team 
costs $5,000 and is entirely handmade of top-quality leather 
and metal studded. 

The average weight of these Clydesdales is 2,000 pounds 
each, average age eight years, and average height 17 hands (a 
hand is four inches). Their shoes are all handmade, and it 
takes a piece of steel 22 inches by one and one-half inches by 
one-half inch to make one shoe. 

Horses for the Anheuser-Busch hitch are purchased in Scot- 
land, Canada, Illinois, and Iowa at an average age of four 
years. These horses travel about 20,000 miles every year for 
exhibitions in about 50 cities. Attendants, some of whom have 
been travelling with the hitch for years, say that when the horses 
see their harnesses being prepared for the trip, they show their 
excitement at the prospect of travelling. 


The Clydesdales are shown at horse shows and fairs throughout 
the United States, but at the present time the hitch is being 
rebuilt. The horses live in St. Louis at the private stable of the 
Busch family. 
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Joy in Springtime 
By Marie Z. Jellifie 


When springtime comes to greet us 
How happy we should be; 
With buds and leaves awakened 


And birds in every tree. 


The little brook is singing 
A song so merrily 
And butterflies are winging 


Among the flowers they see. 


The rooster cock-a-doodles. 
The hen clucks, clucks all day, 
The baby chickens peep and peep, 
The bunnies hop and play. 


The dogs will bark, the kittens purr 
The cattle gently moo; 
And I am here, and you are there 


To lend our voices too. 


Can you make out 
NIN’'S two faces? 


By Leonard Clark 


GRAND CANYON—Today and All Its Yes- 
terdays, by Joseph Wood Krutch, published by 
William Sloane Associates, New York, 1958, 
276 pages, $5.00. 


HE introduction dwells upon the 

magnitude of the Gand Canyon and 
the nearly indescribable awe that over- 
whelms the visitor. The author keenly 
experiences the majesty of the canyon and 
communicates his feelings to the reader. 


Many theories have been advanced in 
an attempt to explain the why and where- 
for of the canyon. There are even those 
who firmly believe that man had a hand 
in its making. Man—for all his some- 
times exalted opinion of himself and his 
recent romance with thermonuclear reac- 
tions, cannot match the force of one hur- 
ricane or a healthy earthquake. He could 
hardly have aided nature in creating the 
Grand Canyon. In non-technical, easily 
readable language, Mr. Krutch explains 
why only one theory can be substantiated 
by facts in the light of today’s knowledge. 


The descent to the river, a mile below 
the rim, is a trip through time as well as 
space. During the passage of a few hours, 
on mule back, the traveler transcends 
millions of years of geologic time. This 
section of the book is must reading for 
those who have made the trip, or hope to, 
someday. 


As the pages are turned one finds him- 
self engrossed in a variety of subjects 
ranging from Indian history to fossils, 
ecology to zoology and botany. The eco- 
logy of the canyon and related areas pro- 
vides fascinating reading for those with 
genuine curiosity about our natural world. 
Mr. Krutch discusses factors that deter- 
mine where various animals and plants 
live and their resulting interrelationships, 
thereby opening some windows on the 
complexities of nature. The last chap- 
ters run a wide gamut of subjects inter- 
spersed with challenging philosophic 
observations. 


The author points out that the forces 
of encroachment, even on this remote 
wilderness, are at work. The future of 
the canyon area will be determined by our 
willingness to fight for its continued pre- 
servation. 


—David A. Ryan 


“Wild” Animals 


By Enola Chamberlin 


E talk of wild animals and tame 
animals as if a severe line were 
drawn between the two. But the fact of 
the matter is that all animals were once 
what we call wild, until they were tamed 
by love. Or they were once all tame, until 
driven wild by fear. Take the birds on 
the Galapagos, for instance. They alight- 
ed on the heads and shoulders of the first 
human visitors to the Islands. They were 
tame, inasmuch as they had no fear and 
sought men rather than avoided them. 


And now comes Alan Devoe, with 
true stories of “wild” animals which show 
streaks of tameness as the horse, the dog 
or the cat may have done before the time 
of their domestication. Thus, great 
naturalists say that the monks in the 
Himalayan foothills do not fear the tigers 
that abound there. In some instances, 
these great striped beasts come out of the 
jungle in answer to the monks’ calls and 
even allow themselves to be stroked. He 
tells of a wildcat, “Of which no animal 
is meaner,” he says, coming up to a man, 
meowing pitifully because it had punc- 
tured its tongue with a tooth and was in 
great pain. It stood quietly while the 
flesh was worked loose, allowed its back 
to be stroked and then slipped away into 
the underbrush. 


In Africa, where Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s hospital is but a jungle clearing 
overflowing with the love this great man 
has for all living things; wild animals 
tame themselves in response to the feeling 
he has for them. A huge pelican, which 
the Doctor nursed when it was wounded, 
stands guard over his door. A wild boar 
—think of one called Josephine—runs 
each Sunday, when the chapel bell 
chimes, and stands beside the Doctor 
while he preaches. And no wonder, all 
of this; for this man will kill no living 
thing. He warns his visitors to be careful 
on certain paths, not that the snakes might 
bite them; but that they might step on 
the snakes. If the hearts of all of us were 
filled with such love, such protective care, 
the wild animals, the dreaded animals of 
the world, might become as friendly as 
the little dog that shares your home. 
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Near this place, a 


faithful dog still guards the poor belongings of his perhaps deceased master. 


American Agadir 


5 les tragedy of Agadir is known to 
the whole world, as is the heartening 
realization that, when disaster strikes, 
nations forget their differences and fly to 
the rescue. Friends of the American Fon- 
douk, in Fez, Morocco, will be glad to 
learn that it, too, was on the job and we 
quote below a letter dated March 10, 
from Directeur Guy Delon. 

“As soon as the tragic news of the 
Agadir disaster reached me, I phoned to 
Rabat in order to know if I could go and 
bring material help to the devastated city. 
I was told that Agadir was out of bounds 
for civilians and only military and sani- 
tary teams were on the spot for the evacua- 
tion of survivors. 

“When I received your wire I phoned to 
the American Embassy and asked Mr. 
Cattlet, first councilor, what kind of help 
the American Fondouk could give in such 
circumstances. He told me that a gift of 
medicine could be donated through the 
Entr’aide Nationale. I then got in touch 
with the Ministry of Health in Rabat and 
the Head of Cabinet of the Ministry told 
me that I could go to Agadir with a 
team of physicians who were to leave the 
next day. 

“We left Rabat at midday on Sunday 
by military air plane and arrived at Aga- 
dir air base some two hours later. As 
you know relief missions have been sent 
from all over the world and there were 
many planes of all nationalities. We had 
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to wait hours at the air base before leaving 
for Inezgane, a little city eight miles south 
of Agadir, where the rescued population 
had been gathered. 

“The next day, Dr. Benhima, entrusted 
by the Crown Prince Moulay Hassan with 
all sanitary work, put at my disposal a 
jeep with an assistant so that I could visit 
the devastated city. I spent the whole 


morning going through the different dis- 
tricts. 


‘+ 


<4 
Just an example of the devastation. 


“It is for me difficult to tell you what 
I saw. The enclosed photographs will 
tell better than I could say what this city 
looks like now. If there are still a few 
buildings standing, the walls are so 
cracked that they will have to be destroy- 
ed. No district has been spared—the new 
city with many hotels and buildings of six 
and seven stories (Hotel ‘Saada’ where 85 
Swedish, English and American tourists 
have been buried under the rubbish, Hotel 
‘Gauthier, French Consular building 
where 110 people were killed), the dis- 
tricts of Talbordj, Yachech, the Qasbah, 
Fountit are completely devastated and the 
stench from decaying corpses among the 
ruins is frightful. All day long teams of 
American, French, Spanish, Moroccan 
soldiers work to clear the streets, and try 
to find the survivors still buried under 
tons and tons of building material. 


“I am glad to tell you that I was of 
some help in supervising the humane dis- 
posal of a number of fatally wounded 
animals. However, Agadir, being a city 
important for its harbor, the animal popu- 
lation was not very large. During four 
hours spent crossing the streets and dis- 
tricts, I only saw three donkeys and two 
dogs alive. 


“We have, however, placed at the dis- 
posal of the government our hospital for 
whatever use it might have in the saving 
of lives of those stricken people.” 
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ave to share it with you. 


All right, | suppose I'll h 


Lets rest a few min- 
utes. You must be 
all tired out after 
romping around all 
morning. 


are better than one when it comes to empty: 


ETS . . . plus children . . . make excellent st 

a rare amateur who has taken more than a | 
beatable combination. The reason is unrated 
quality of the equipment he owns. And it js not tl 
taking situations. 

Actually, the pictures are simply never taker 
often that it has almost become a cliche: “Wor 
picture!” and is usually followed by one of seve 
notes: “It’s too bad... 

1. that the camera isn 
2. that I don’t have a 
3. that I am out of fl 

The moral: To get good pictures of pets. .. 
ment ready and handy. 

With your camera properly loaded and rea 
watch for good picture-taking situations. With 
unnecessary. They are naturally interested in « 
camera shy. Avoid the “watch the birdie” app 
judgment is the best guide for selecting picture-t 
When snapping the picture, try to observe the 

Get in close to your subjects. 

Avoid a cluttered or “busy” background. 

Don’t shoot down on your subjects; get dow 
By keeping your camera handy and following 
you will find that the “pets . . . plus children . . 
come a source of picture-taking pleasure. 


tag @ food dh. 
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Children 


excellent subjects for the camera fan. Yet it is 
ore than a few really good pictures of this un- 
| unnlated to faulty focus, composition, or the 
id it js not that he fails to recognize good picture- 
never taken. The following phrase is heard so 
iche: “Wouldn’t that have made a wonderful 
one of several disappointing explanatory foot- 


camera isn’t here.” 

on’t have any film.” 

m out of flashbulbs.” 

of pets .. . plus children . . . have your equip- 


led and readily accessible, you can relax and 
tions. With pets and children, posing is usually 
terested in each other and not likely to become 
birdie” approach to picture taking. Your good 
ing picture-taking situations. 

observe the following general rules: 


ckground. 

cts; get down on their level. 

id following the general suggestions listed above, 
children . . .” situations in your home will be- 


sure, 


ge 


An 


attentive listener, this puppy likes the sound of his mistress’s voice. 


What better picture 

could you ask than a 

little girl and her dog 

playing at horseback 
riding. 


Held still now! 


for 


a minute. 
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Cows 


H* you ever heard of cows going 
to the dentist? Don’t laugh! Some 
cows on a Colorado ranch did just that— 
or perhaps I should say, the dentist came 
to them. Now they are wearing false 
teeth! 

These are real stainless steel caps. They 
are fitted over the cows’ own teeth and 
held there with regular dental cement, 
just as is done for humans. A dentist and 
a rancher developed this idea in order to 
relieve the animals’ pain from worn teeth, 
and to help prolong their lives. 

A cow has no upper front teeth at all, 
and only eight lower front teeth. These 
lowers work against the bone-hard roof 
of the mouth, and are used to pull grass 
from the earth. All chewing is done with 
the upper and lower back teeth. 

Where pasture grass is short, cows often 
pick up sand and dirt with the grass. 
These abrasive materials wear down their 
teeth. Many times the nerves are exposed, 
which, of course, is very painful. When 


“Prince” 


HE house lay in an odd spot. On the 
east side a large tract of marsh led 
to the bay and to the west about a half 
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this happens the cows can’t graze, or even 
take a drink of cold water! They may 
even starve to death. 

After working for a long time, the two 
men decided to try caping the cows’ worn 
teeth. They chose stainless because it is 
often used in human dentistry. It is one 
metal that is easy to work with, yet which 
becomes harder and harder with use. 

Only the front teeth are capped. Since 
they are slightly separated, the caps can 
be slipped easily over each tooth. Of 
course, the cows have to be held quiet 
while the work is being done. They are 
put in a wooden “squeeze press” which 
clamps close on their sides. Their mouths 
are held open by a rubber bit. All this 
seems somewhat strange but not painful 
to the cows. As soon as they are turned 
loose, they immediately begin cropping 
grass with their “store teeth.” 

If these animals could talk, they'd prob- 
ably be saying “thank you” to the dentist 
and the rancher who have helped them! 


mile of level ground leading to the main 
highway. 

When the cows were milked Father 
filled four large cans and placed them in 
a sort of a dray and the children pulled it 
to meet the up-coming truck en route to 
town. Of course, Prince always led them, 
no matter what. 

But about mid-way there was a ditch. 
Father had made a sort of bridge-footpath 
because at times the water was high. 

Just happened as Mother bade them 
“be off” she noticed a haze forming over 
the marsh. She called to Prince and 
patting his head she said—‘Prince, bring 
them back—.” 

Prince answered quickly with two barks 
and a wagging tail. 

So away they went but in a few minutes 
the fog seemed covering all the ground 
about and she could not hear either the 
children’s voices nor a bark. 

At the highway the light on the truck 
seemed faint but the driver knew the chil- 
dren and milk pails and Prince would be 
there. 


By Agnes M. Pharo 


This cow's false teeth will help prolong her 
life. 


By Mae Taylor Krouse 


When he had lifted the pails to the 
truck he seemed concerned about their 
going back but he had to move on. 

It seemed hours to Mother and Dad as 
they waited and watched and listened. 
The fog was heavier and they could see 
nothing. It was then that Mother sent 
up a prayer... Bye and bye a voice was 
heard—yes, it was the children coming 
back. When within reach Prince nosed 
his way to her side and barked. 

“Tell me,” Mother said, “how you 
managed.” 

The older one related—“When the 
truck passed I took hold of Prince and 
talked to him. ‘“Princie it's up to you 
take us home—we'll hold on to your tail 
one behind the other—” He barked and 
placed his nose in the hand and started 
off walking slowly, very slowly, as we 
could see nothing but Prince with his 
keen sense of smell led us slowly, very 
slowly, across the bridge. Without him, 
Mom, we could not have found our way as 
there was nothing—nothing—all around 
us but fog. 
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Scottie 


A nose for news. 


N case my new readers wonder who or 
what I am, here is my latest snap- 
shot showing yours truly all set to go after 


more “Scottie Scoops.” 


April. 


We always tote 


at least one thermos of cool water from 
home and on long trips, my thermos food 
goes too, so I won't miss my regular noon- 
day meal. We take along a turkish 
towel in case I get wet and my grooming 
kit is always at hand because at this time 
of year long hair like mine picks up 
those awful burrs which are mighty un- 
comfortable and cause much trouble if 
swallowed in trying to get them off with- 
out help. I have a thorough combing at 
least once a day so that my coat has no 
mats or snarls, ever, and keeps me warm 
as a good coat should. From my point 
of vantage on the front seat of the car I 
keep an eye out for anything unusual and 
interesting to write about, so yoicks and 
away! Let’s go. 
—By Tammy of Pembroke. 


Animal News Bits 


APRETTY GOOD 
JUDGE CHARACTER! 
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Getting Acquainted 
By Belvina W. Bertino 


MOKEY, our son’s dog, is amazingly 
protective with all the baby animals. 
Here he is excitedly sizing up two baby 
rabbits. After the picture was snapped, 


the aggressive little rabbit thumped bellig- 
erently and charged straight at Smokey. 
After getting acquainted, Smokey con- 
sidered it his duty to take care of them 
and watched over them. 


Little Black Dog 


By Elizabeth Gardner Reynolds 


I wonder if Christ had a little black dog 
All curly and wooly like mine; 
With two long silky ears and nose, round 


and wet, 
And two eyes brown and tender that 
shine. 
I am sure if He had, that the little black 
dog 
Knew right from the first that He was 
God; 
That he needed no proof that Christ was 
divine, 
And just worshipped the ground where 
He trod. 
I’m afraid that He hadn’t because I have 
read 


How He prayed in the garden alone, 
For all of His friends and disciples had 
fled, 
Even Peter, the one they called stone. 
And, Oh, 1 am sure that the little black 
dog, 
With a heart so tender and warm, 
Would never have left Him to suffer 
alone; 
But creeping right under His arm, 
Would have licked the dear fingers, in 
agony clasped, 
And counting all favors but loss, 
When they took Him would have trotted 
behind, 
And followed Him quite to the Cross. 
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Welcome 


By Margaret McEachern, Travel Editor of Northwest Airlines 


ISMARCK, N.D.—This capital city 

(pop. 24,000) has the global dis- 

tinction of having a unique welcoming 
committee for every airplane arrival. 

The delegation, a trio known to thous- 
ands of air travelers as Old Tom, Singa- 
pore Susie and Dynamite, has yet to miss 
an arrival or fail to make friends. 

The welcoming committee is feline. 

Old Tom is an amiable, mellow fellow. 
Dean of the group, he’s been on hand for 
nearly four years. Dynamite is a frisky 
all-black cat, given to sudden bursts of 
energy. Singapore Susie is a coy part- 
Angora. They were all Christened by 
Northwest Orient Airlines stewardesses. 

Their routine never varies. The three 
seem to possess built-in antennae, for they 
known exactly when a plane is due. They 
make their appearance, coming out from 
under the building, and head for the ramp. 
As soon as the plane has landed and the 
ramp has been placed in position, the cats 
bound up the stairs, mewing a welcome 


Stewardess Tschider welcomes Old Tom, as 
Singapore Susie looks on. 
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Walt Wheeler, station manager, lectures Old 
Tom on rushing passengers to get to the 
cream. 


to the arrivals, and head for the galley. 

The stewardesses, accustomed to their 
visitors, have a saucer of cream waiting. 
After a leisurely snack, a few chucks under 
the chin by the girls, or a polite exchange 
with a passenger, the cats wend their way 
back to the terminal. Then comes a dainty 
clean-up of whiskers, a snooze, or a visit 
with the passengers. After that—disap- 
pearance until it’s time for the next flight. 

Jane Koenig, Northwest stewardess, re- 
ports that the cats are not past hitching a 
ride occasionally. 

“Dynamite once went along as far as 
Jamestown,” she reports... “And once we 
discovered Old Tom aboard as we were 
taxiing out. We informed the captain 
who passed him out of the cockpit win- 
dow.” 

Old Tom took this in bad grace, she 
says. However, he gave us a baleful over- 
the-shoulder look as he trotted off to the 
terminal. And the station manager, Walt 


Beeler, says Tom sulked the rest of the 
afternoon. 


Old Tom was brought to the airport 
originally to take care of rats and gophers, 
as it’s an out-in-the-country airport. The 
other two “just showed up.” 


The operator of the terminal coffee 
shop says she used to offer them an occa- 
sional saucer of milk. 


“Not any more,” she says. “They're so 
used to airline cream that if I offered them 
milk they take one sip and then give me 
a very pained look and walk off huffily.” 


The stewardesses also save other little 
scraps for the pets. Dynamite is fond of 
eggs. Susie likes sausage. Old Tom is 
strictly a cream-slurper. 


The stewardesses report the passengers 
are delighted with the unusual delegation. 
Some have even written to the airline’s 
president, telling how much they enjoyed 
the unexpected visitors who boarded at 
Bismarck. 


Heres a special bib for Singapore Susie when 
she laps up her cream aboard a flight. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week 


May Ist to May 7th 


Sponsored By 
The American Humane Education Society 


HE forty-first annual School Poster 

Contest, sponsored by The American 
Humane Education Society, is now in full 
swing. We anticipate an increase in the 
over five thousand entries of last year. 
School children submitting prize-winning 
posters will receive a six-month subscrip- 
tion to OUR DUMB ANIMALS or attrac- 
tive pins. 

It is most gratifying to see the results 
of thoughtful effort that many children 
expend on their entries. It is evident 
that the outstanding posters are expres- 
sions of meaningful consideration. Per- 
haps the youngster has for the first time 
in his life thought seriously about the wel- 
fare of other living things. Those thoughts 
are then manifested in tangible form as 
a poster. 

During Be Kind To Animals Week, 
May 1-7, 1960, posters of display caliber 
may be seen at Jordan Marsh Company's 
and Filene’s downtown Boston stores. 
These stores have been most cooperative 
by displaying our posters over the years. 

The annual school poster contest is 
just one of the many means The Ameri- 
can Humane Society employs to promote 
kind treatment of animals among young 
people. Staff members of your Society 
frequently visit schools and talk with the 
children about pet care. These visits are 
always warmly received. It is evident 
from the students’ pointed questions that 


they are keenly interested in their pets. 
Often they tell stories about their own 
dog or cat. Even the most common every- 
day happenings are important and impress 
them. When visiting schools we talk 
with the youngsters and encourage them 
to contribute greatly to the program. 
They derive much satisfaction from this 
and rightly feel that ideas and conclusions 
as to the best ways to supply their pets’ 
needs are in large part their own. They 
do not feel “lectured to.” What they 
have learned will remain with them, for it 
was drawn from them. Teachers have in- 
vited us to return time and again, realiz- 
ing the importance of instilling attitudes 
of love and kindness in their students, 
particularly during this materialistic age. 

Your generous support has enabled us to 
continue our humane education programs, 
only two of which have been briefly men- 
tioned here. It is our earnest hope that 
in the near future we shall be able to 
expand our present services and put into 
operation many others now awaiting the 
“green light” of sufficient funds. You can 
help by inviting humane conscious friends 
to join The American Humane Education 
Society, thereby swelling the ranks of your 
Society. One of the gratifying aspects of 
this important work is the knowledge that 
with the financial support of our member- 
ship also comes their needed moral sup- 


port. 


Nature Camp 


Co-educational: ages eleven to sixteen 


e Nature study centered 


e Variety of outdoor activities 


* Outdoor recreation & Water sports® Qualified instructors 


For further information concerning this Nature Camp write: 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Don’tMiss Out 


Our brand new 1959 Bound 
Volume of OuR DuMB ANIMALS 
is now ready for mailing. The low 
price of this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is still only 

$3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Canine Psychology 


STRUGGLING artist had painted 

the portrait of a wealthy woman, 
who refused to accept it because she said 
her little dog didn’t recognize her like- 
ness. The artist pondered a few days, 
then wrote the woman suggesting he had 
made certain subtle changes and he now 
felt sure the poodle would recognize and 
love the result. Shortly before the woman 
was to arrive, the artist rubbed bacon over 
the face of the portrait. 

The woman inspected the portrait crit- 
ically, holding her dog on the leash. “See, 
he doesn’t recognize me.” 

“But, madame,” pleaded the artist, 
“dogs are near-sighted.” 

She held the dog up, he sniffed the 
aroma of bacon and made frantic efforts to 
kiss the painted image of his mistress. 
“See, he adores your likeness,” commented 
the painter, whose troubles were over and 
whose sale of a portrait was assured. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning January 1, 1960, the 
general subscription rate to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS will be $2.00 per 
year. Single copies — 20¢ each. 


A sliding scale of prices for bulk 
orders will be, as follows and apply 
only when the number of subscrip- 
tions indicated are sent in at the 
same time: 

1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 

5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 

25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 
50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 

100 Subscriptions and over — 
$ .75 each 
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God meant each tiny bdDird to have 
Important lines in Life's great 
play - 
So to a hungry-hearted world, 
He gives his sweetest songs 
away 


—£dne Markham 
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Greetings 


FOLLOW THE DOTS 
AND WAEN You DO 
THERELL BE ANESTFUL OF BIRDS 
DRAWN BY You. 
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Pen-Pals Unlimited 


_ corresponding secretary has been busy sending out in- 
formation, applications, membership cards and rules, as 
well as pen-pal names. We urge all our young readers from 
eight to eighteen to join this club now! There are over a 
thousand boys and girls all over the world eagerly waiting to 
write to boys and girls and young adults in the United States of 
America. We especially need the names of young American 
people from 14 to 18. There are young people of high school 
age in the following countries registered as members of our 
pen-pal club: Africa, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Canal Zone 
(Panama), Denmark, Egypt, England, India, Ireland, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Phillipines, Scotland, Tahiti, Tanganyika and Turkey. 
If you have relatives willing to send names of interested young 
people in this country or abroad contact Mr. Governor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. for full particulars. 
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"INKY'S FAVORITE” 


NO! NO! IT ISN'T ITOLD YOU IT WASN'T 
\ TIME YET INKY & TIME YET INKY, SO 


STOP BOTHERIN’ ME/ 


Don’t Delay — 8 to 18 yrs. old — Do It Today! 
Write: Mr. Governor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 
Join: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club Now! 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


WHEN: 


April, 1960 


HUKOSS VO 
T. EVERY 
5. CALL To STOP. 2. 
3. HAVING MUCH HEAT. 
8. NOTHARD- 4 
9. WHAT BUILT. 
10. TAE UPPER AIR. 
12.GoLF Mounp. 6.ScARSE. 
I3.END OF A PRAYER- NEXT TO- 
8.16 CHEW AND 
SWALLOW Foop. 
IS. 10. ALONE. 
Il. To BARK OR YELP. 
- EDITOR - ABBY: 
8. PEAS ARE GROWN | 16.FRom LOWER To HIGHER! 
IN THIS. 17. SHORT FoR“! WOULD". 
Talking Horse 


NE warm day a farmer was driving his team to town with 
his dog on the seat beside him. Suddenly the horse stopped, 
turned his head around and said very clearly: “Holy smokes it’s 
hot!” 
The farmer gasped with astonishment and said to the dog, 
“Did you hear that?” 
“I sure did,” said the dog. 
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Mr. Hogg’s Quiet Joke 


“Mr. Hogg seemed to imagine that man- 
kind was prepared to believe anything 
in respect to dogs which partook of the 
mysterious, and accordingly played off 
the following joke upon his readers: — 

“It's a good sign of a dog when his 
face grows like his master’s. It’s proof 
he’s aye glow’ring up in his master’s e’en 
to discover what he’s thinking on; and 
then, without word or wave of command, 
to be aff to execute the wull of his silent 
thocht, whether it be to wean sheep, or 
to run deer. Hector got so like me, afore 
he dee’d, that I used to send him to take 
my place in the pew, and the minister 
never kent the difference. Indeed, he once 
asked me next day what I thought of the 
sermon; for he saw me wonderfu’ atten- 
tive amang a rather sleepy congregation. 

“Hector and me gied ane anither sic 
a look! and I was feared Mr. Paton would 
have observed it; but he was a simple, 
primitive, unsuspecting old man—a very 
Nathaniel without guile, and me was like 
to split; and the dog after laughing in 
his sleeeve for mair than a hundred yards, 
couldn’t stand it nae longer, but was ob- 
liged to loup awa owre a hedge into a 
potato field, pretending to scent part- 
ridges.” 


Back Cover 


6¢@ “INDY LOU,” owned by Dale, 

Sharon and Allison Buckley of 
Stoneham, Mass., is pictured on our back 
cover as she catches up on some sleep after 
taking advantage of the Reading for Pleas- 
ure program. A good book, the peace and 
quiet of the library and a hot summer day 
made for ideal sleeping conditions for 
Cindy Lou. The Librarian, Jim Healy, in 
Stoneham, saw the pup napping on a desk 
and called The Stoneham Independent. 
The enclosed picture was taken without 
Cindy Lou awakening. 
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Progress Report on: 


Project Braille 


] WISH to quote from a letter sent to 
me by a recent donor: 


“T am one of the readers, and lovers, of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS who has had to 
discontinue reading it in recent months 
because of failing sight. . . . I hope you 
will not give up the idea just yet. It will 
require time and publicity to put such a 
project across, but I hope sincerely that 
it will be accomplished in the near 
future... 


“I believe that if the deaf-blind persons 
could know of this project they would 
approve of it, but in order for most of 
them to know about it there would need 
to be a notice in one or more of the 
existing Braille magazines—especially one 
that is devoted to the deaf-blind people. 
So many do not have someone to read to 
them, and people with good sight so often 
fail to tell us of articles like yours which 
they read in ink-print.” 


At this writing of the progress report 
we are now in the process of correspond- 
ing with Braille printers concerning price. 
We have received over one hundred and 
fifty dollars (Feb. 60). At this rate it 
will take a full year to put one issue in the 
hands of many deserving “blind” readers. 


Please send your dollar to PROJECT 


BRAILLE, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 


Readers on Review 


“Sandy” McDonald was rescued from a 
cruel woman who allowed her children 
to tie tin cans on his head and starve him. 
He has a beautiful disposition and is now 
in fine health due to my veterinarian. I 
was told he was a Sheltie —sent in by 
Mrs. Ruth H. McDonald of Ohio. 


Here’s “Honey,” a lovely, odd-eyed, 
(Maine Coon Cat) with white, long hair, 
She won an award at the Central Maine 
Cat Club Show in 1958.—sent in by Mrs. 
Helen T. Dunning of Maine. 


Juan Chico, a Chihuahua, is fawn 
colored and was four years old last March. 
Juan has a very faithful friend and com- 
panion named Charley. They make quite 
a pair, as Charley tries to protect Chico 
from the other dogs that come near.—sent 
in by Mrs. Irene E. Lowrey of Wyoming. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULA DOG: looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’“—Mrs. Geo. * 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 
ention This 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVENTURE 
\VDLIFE 5 
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S 
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Package of 10 — $1.00 


ISLAND: 
IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June 19th - July 16th 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 
short courses 
nature field work 


graduate credits 


science enrichment 
FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 


fo ye AQrumatl Tp ORS. Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 


Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 
@ $1.00 each. 


BASSETTS..... HORSE...... KITTEN ASSORTED 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 

Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 

Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 

Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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SPECIAL 


YR. 


OFFER 
$3.50 


inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! 


Lower the cost of giving: 


Don’t be caught napping! 


© Benefit Yourself 


© Your Home 


© Your School 


Your Library 
e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 


Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS 


Subscriber's Savings Certificate 


| enclose my check for $....... with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


$3.50 


| 

| 

The Stoneham Independent 

(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) . 


